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MASONIC MIRROR. 


‘* Free-Masonry is a Moral Order, instituted by virtuous 
men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re- 
meimbrance the most sublime truths, in the mid-t of the most 
innocent and social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 
erly Love and Charity."—-Arnold’s Dutch Dictionary. 


ADDRESS 
Delivered at Taunton, on the Festival of St. John the 
Baptist, June 24, 1826.—By LurHer HaMILTon. 

The consideration of what has been, or can be 
done to improve the condition of our race enlivens 
and elevates the best sympathies of our nature. It 
increases that rational interest with which the en- 
lightened and the free are accustomed to regard 
every institution, which has for its object the good 
of mankind. [am encouraged, thereforey in per- 
formance of the duty assigned me on this occasion, 
to offer a few remarks on some of the claims of Ma- 
sonry to the respect and veneration of the wise and 
the good. [ should, indeed, be guilty of unpardon- 
able presumption were I to suppose myself capable 
of doing this subject complete justice. But, as it is 
one, which the peculiar character of this festival 
brings into view, and one in itself particularly in- 
teresting to many benevolent minds : were I to pass 
it by mi cautious silence, due honors would not be 
paid to him, who was a prophet, and more than a 
prophet, nor to the illustrious men of all ages who| 
have worn the badges of our order ; nor should | 
perform my duty to you my Masonic Brethren, or 
to those of this respected auditory who though not 
of us, are yet disposed to prove ali things and hold 
fast that which is good. — 

While the genius of Masonry neither seeks no- 
toriety nor dreads observation, neither courts the 
favor nor fears the enmity of the world, she is ever 
ready to give those who desire it sufficient evidence 
of the true dignity and excellence of her character. 
But, as she requires of the man who would gain 
the knowledge of her mysteries no unreasonable 
sacrifices, it is just, that he who asks not admission 
to the inner glories of her temple, should be satisfi- 
ed with the view which she designs to give of wis- 
rae strength, and beauty in its external propor- 
tions, 

That the object of Masonry is great and good, 
and that its means of obtaining that object are wise 
and powerful, there is before the public suffitient 
evidence to satisfy every ingenuous mind. 

For confidence in the dignity and importance of 
the design of Masonry, the world has a sufficient 
pledge in the character of the distinguished men of 
all ages and all nations, who are known to have 
been members and patrons of our fraternity. Ineed 

not refer you to those names, which stand out in 


could it add to the honor of an institution whose, 
| distinguishing badges have been worn with pleasure 
by the first heroes, and statesmen, and philosophers 
‘of modern times? Instead, therefore, of pointing 
_you to remote ages, or to foreign countries for names 
which by their own worth alone, would confer im- 
perishable glory upon any other institution, I turn 
with feelings of high satisfaction to our own age 
and to our own country. . 

I would ask those who are disposed to regard 
with distrust the dignity and importance of the 
design of Masonry, whether it is probable, nay, 
whether it is possible, that Warren, and Franklin, 
and Washington would have given their most cor- 
dial and active support to an institution having for 
its object nothing that can be denominated either 
great or good? Who, that considers but for a mo- 
ment, their well known character, can believe that 
Maxonry, in its forms and principles, is suited only 
to the minds of the weak and the credulous’—or, 
that it is, what some of the most malicious of its 
enemies have represented it—an impious conspiracy 
against religion, and government, and social order. 
Who can believe that Warren, the immortal hero, | 
first in the ranks of his country’s champions—first 
to moisten with his generous blood the soil which 
the brave had sworn should be free—\WVho can be- 
lieve that the sagacious Franklin, the philosopher, 
whose mind comprehended with the ease of intu- 
ition the most mysterious of the laws of nature, the 
philanthropist, ever devising and executing schemes 
of benificence—Who can believe that Washington, 
the father of his country—what American can per- 
suade himself, that these great and good men would 
have given their highest. services to an institution, 
whose object was other than great and good. Yet 
these three illustrious men were Grand Masters of 
Masonry in our,country ; and their lives bore wit- 
ness to the truth of the languge of Washington in 
reply to an address from the Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘* The object of Masonry,” he declares, 
to promote the happiness of mankind”—« ours | 
is a society whose liberal principles are founded on 


the testimony of men thus distinguished by every 
thing ennobling to human nature is valuable. Ma- 
sons need it not ; but to society in general, to the 
world, it is neither unmeaning nor unimportant. | 
It should banish the doubts of candid minds, quell 
ihe suspicions of the superstitious, and brand with 
eternal infamy the unprincipled calumniators of our 
order. 

_Lhave mentioned the names of Warren, Frank- 
lin and Washington, not for the purpose of making 
an ostentatious display of Masonic greatness and 
worth, but of reminding you, that, in the character 
of such men, a sufficient pledge is given to the 
world for confidence in the dignity and importance 
of the object of Masonry. I have mentioned but 
three of the host of American worthies, who have 
given the world unequivocal testimonials of attach- 
ment to the principles of Masonry. Were it rea- 
sonable to suppose that the weight of evidence must 
depend on the number of witnesses, I might read 
you the roll of your nation’s fame, and, speaking 


characters of light on the pages of ancient history 


the immutable laws of truth and justice.’ Yes !, 


that I do know, and testifying that I have seen. tell 


|—I need not tell you that the wisest of the Egyp-); you that the names recorded there, are with but 
‘tians, the Jews, the Greeks, were Masons; for) few exceptions to be found on the records of our 
however satisfactorily this might be proved, what 


fraternity. But I forbear—My, object is not to 
‘honor Masonry, for it receives honor from no man ; 
but to prove that if the design of any institution 
_can be regarded as commendable from the talents, 
virtues, and fame of its members and patrons, the 
design of Masonry may be well esteemed great and 
good. 

I have further evidence to offer to the same pur- 

pose in the universality of our institution. It em- 
braces the world. Its members are spread through 
every nation of the earth, and through every grade 
of society—They pay allegiance to every form of 
government—They belong to every religion—They 
speak every language. But however distinguished 
|by country, by custom, by language, and by reli- 
gion, they are all members of one and the same 
fraternity. Masonry is ane and the same in Ame- 
| rica, and Europe, and Turkey, and Arabia, and Af- 
rica, and India. Is it possible, then, that the object 
of an institution which unites men of the most dis- 
tant countcies, of the most various peculiarities of 
custom and character, of the most contradictory no- 
tions of religion and government—is it possible 
that the object of such an institution can be other 
than great and good? If this be possible, it must 
'still belong to him, who deniesMaonry the honor 
of such an object, to account for its universality— 
its existence in every land, under every govern- 
ment, in connexion with every religion. Let him 
point out one principle of human nature, not of a 
| decidedly benevolent character, upon which an in- 
stitution vast as ours can securely rest. What 
grand and leading principle is there, implanted in 
every human breast, a principle incapable of being 
overpowered by the strength of national, or personal 
prejudices, by contradicting habits of thought, feel- 
ing, and conduct, by the force of the most opposite 
systems of education and religious belief- what 
principle of this kind is there, which can hold to- 
gether by one common indissoluble bond men of 
every diversity of temper, character, rank, nation, 
and religion, in the support of an institution, re- 
commended by no object either commendable or 
important ? 

It has been said that curiosity is sufficient to 
form this bond of Masonic union, ‘That curiosit,’ 
is a principle, important in its influence on the 
character and happiness of man—that it is the na- 
tural foundation of some of his virtues and many 0: 
his follies, I presume no person willdeny. But one 
must be ignorant, both of Masonry and human na- 
ture, who can believe that this principle can afford 
a foundation to any permanent society, and least 
of all, to one as extensive as that of Masonry. Cu- 
riosity always proposes to itself a definite object, 
and when that object is obtained ceases to influ- 
ence our conduct. Let it be supposed then, that 
curiosity has led many an inconsiderate man to ask 
admission to the lodge ;—could it keep him there ? 
could it bind his heart to Masonry, so that his whole 
subsequent life should testify his most decided ap- 
probation of it, were there no great, no good object 
to recommend it ? 

But, it is still further urged, that the different 
degrees of Masonry are suited to keep alive this all 
powerful principle. ‘There is indeed a kind of cu- 
riosity, which attends all advancemert in valuable 
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knowledge, and it need not be denied that Mason-}| Masons are not only united :— They are free. 
ry does encourage a laudable desire for more light, Masenry deprives no man of his riches, his honors, 


for the highest degrees of knowledge and virtue to|/or of his power to do good. It interferes with, 
which mortals may aspire. But were it true that || none of his pursuits, his opinions, or obligations, | Equality Lodge, No. 136, joined by Mount Nebo. 
the first step in Masonry ends, as it is supposed to} either political, or religious. He may wear the!| Lodge, of Shepherdstown, by members from Ureka 
begin, in darkness—that nothing is gained by it |, robes of royalty, or the humble garb of the pilgrim || Lodge, Boonsborough, Md. from Charity Lodge 
—no great, no good object brought into view, can) with his scrip and stafl—he may be clothed in pur-|| Harpers-Ferry, and other brethren. At 11 o'clock — 
it be believed, that noble and enlightened minds} ple and fine linen, orin raiment of camel’s hair with 


a general procession was formed at the lodge room, 
would not only patiently bear the insult offered || a leathern girdle about his loins—he may worship|| which proceeded, escorted by Capt. Erskine’s corps 
them, but lend the weight of their character and ‘in a church, a synagogue, or a mosque —in the val-|| of riflemen, and Capt. Lauck’s troop of cavalry, to 
names to an institution. the whole organization and 


‘ley or on the mountain—with these things Masonry || the Presbyterian church, where the following exer- 
object of which is puerile mummery and impos- 


Masontc.—Celebration at Martinsburg, Va. by- 
the masonic fraternity, on the 24th inst. The cel- 
ebration was held under the superintendence of 


has no concern. 


Wherever tt exists it respects in|| cises took place : 
ture! No! Masonry is founded on a principle of |) one person as well as another, at one time as well 1. Music by the Harpers-Ferry Band. 
a higher order, of a more permanent character, || as another, the equal and unalienabls rights with 2. Prayer and sermon, by the Rev. Br. Brooks, 
than curiosity —a principle, the cultivation of which, || which he who formed of one blood all nations of|| 3. Anthem. 
confers dignity and worth upon the highest as well|| men has endowed them. In the exercise, therefore, 4. Oration, by Br. Moses T; Hunter, 
as the humblest intellect. ‘To those who believe || of every benevolent, social sympathy, in the em-|| 5. Music. 
that God hath formed of one blood all the nations|| ployment of every intellectual, moral and physical}; 6. Prayer, by the Rev. Br. Reynolds. 
of men on the face of the earth, it should seem ||power for the service of humanity, Masonsare free. || 


he procession, consisting of about 80 of the 

that there must be some one common principle in brethren, returned tothe lodge, accompanied by the * 
conformity to which each individual might feel|| A™1 yet asked, what Masonry has done? I an- military. A vast concourse of citizens and strangers 
himself bound to govern his conduct towards his| SWe's that wherever it has existed, it has disenthrall-|| yore present. At 2 o’clock the fraternity repaired 
fellow. ‘There is such a principle : and Masonry |, ©4 the mind of maw from the tyranny of prejudice || 9 the inn of Mrs. Goulding, (the widow of a de- 
rests on it. It is a well known, universal, atid im- and superstition, it has taught the powerful to re- ceased brother,) where they partook of a dinner 
mutable law of our nature. You may call it by|/ spect the rights of the weak, and the weak to re-, abounding in quantity, quality and variety ; after 
what name you please—it is the principle which{| PS confidence in the powerful—it has taught the || which they separated, as they ever ought in har- 

enforces the doing to others what we would they||tich to extend their benificence to the poor, and mony and closer friendship. Wan’ 
should dountous. Here, then, rests the foundation || the poor to practice the virtues which will improve | ‘The address of Mr. Hunter, showing the origin, 
of that temple to which the men of every kindred, || their condition—it has, at all times and in all places, | principals, objects, and effects of freemasonry, was 
and language, and nation under heaven shall come, proflered speedy relief to the distressed widow and | one exhibiting deep research and the most cotieln- 
bringing with them the incense of virtuous deeds— the helpless orphan,—given them a place at every | Jive logical inferences. When we say it was one 
to meet on a level, and greet as brethren. Mason’s table, and in every Mason’s house a of (he most clear and satisfactory speeches on the 
To promote obedience therefore, to that law -home—it has redressed the wrongs of the injured | subject which we have ever heard, full of historical 
_which is written in the same characters, as by the| 29d the oppressed, knocked off the fetters of the || information and glowing elequence, those who know 
finger of God, on the hand of any rational, human islave and bid him go free—it has deprived fanati-'| the talents of the speaker will not accuse us of ex- 
being is the object of Masonry. Whether it is an ‘cism of its sword and its faggots, and left it, like aggeration. Its merit every one admitted ; and we 
object, entitled to the terms great and good, is a the man among the tombs, to prey upon itself—_ hope we shall have the pleasure of presenting it to 
matter which! am willing to leave for the decision | Masonry has seized the arm of usurped authority || gr readers at an early day, for the gratification of 
of the enlightened consciences of my auditory. _and power and chained it, till it has learnt to do || the fraternity, and as an able vindication of the in- 
I would further observe, that there is spéficient only deeds of benificence. 


evidence before the public, not only that the object 
of Masonry is great and good, but that its means 
of accomplishing that object are wise and power- 
ful. For proof that they are so, I shall offer no 
theories, no conjectures, but refer you to the une- 
quivocal testimony of fact. ‘The virtue of any 
printiple is best determined by the effects which. it 
is known to produce. What, then, has Masonry 
done?—Let me remind you that it has brought to- 
gether into one vast fraternily, whose innumerable 
attributes are justice, union, harmony, and secresy, 
men of every different country, of every religion, 
of every peculiarity of opinion and character, of 
every rank in society, of every grade of intellec- 
tual refinement—from him who holds the sceptre of 
empire, to him who wields the axe, or the spade— 
from the savage, who tracks his game in the forest, 


‘to the philosopher, who brings down to ordinary 


comprehension the laws of the universe. ‘This, 
then has Masonry done—wherever it exists, it has 
levelled every barrier to the kindly flow of frater- 
nal sympathy from one breast to another, and from 
one nation to another, throughout the world. 

*« Masons are united ; and the principle which 
unites them is of a nature and magnitude overpow- 
ering to all peculiarities of country, custom, relig- 
ion, education, and opinion. The mystic tie which 


holds them together in kind offices, nothing can dis- |, 


solve. It sets at defiance every obstacle to the 


_ universality of its influence. It joins the hand of 


the monarch and the subject, of the rich and the 
poor, of the learned and the unlearned, of the or- 
thodox and the heterodox, of the Jew and the Gen- 


tile, of the Christian and the Mahomedar—» laces | 


them on the common level of humanity, binds them 


together as brethren—the children of the Father 
Almighty. 


These things have 


stitution against foul slanders and weak prejudices. 
been effected, and while suffering humanity ae ution aga prej 


mands such services, will be effected by the means 


which Masonry has chosen for the accomplishment | 


erful ? 


Of the secrets of our fraternity, the world knows | 


nothing. We understand their worth, and care not 


truth and justice, have a right to demand an impar- 


tial judgement—a judgement, founded not on suspi- | 


cion and prejudice, but on evidence. If, therefore, 
the conside:ations which have been brought into 


sufficient importance to entitle Masonry to the ap- 
probation and respect of all philanthropic, liberal, 
and enlightened minds, For the rest—< Let the 
heathen rage’’—let tyrants and bigots take counsel 
together—let them employ their slaves in the work 
of calumny and falsehood. We ask not their fa- 
vor——we fear not their power, ‘The Supreme Ar- 
chitect who laid the corner stone of our ‘l‘emplé 
has given us the means of effecting its completion. 
In every land there are those at work in “the 
quarries,” who understand the grand design and 
know what is wanted for the building. ‘} hey la- 
bor not in vain—nor shall they suffer hindrance. 
or molestation. ‘There is a hearing ear, and an all 
seeing eye, which will give due notice of the ap- 
proach of danger. ‘There is an invisible arm which 


wields a sceptre more potent than that of the migh- 
tiest oppressor of mankind. The work shall go on 
‘ill the capstone, finished, shall be raised in wis- 


| 


|dom, strength, and beauty, to its eternal resting 


| place, with shouts of triumph and of praise. 


view on this occasion, are of any value, they are of | 


ent Masonic Lodges of this place met at Masonic 
Hall, pursuant to an order from the Right W orship- 
ful Edmund Ward, Esq. Deputy Grand Master of 


| the Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia and its Masonical 
what others imagine, or believe concerning them. } 


But of whatever there is public in the character of | 
Masonry, we, in common with all the friends of | 


jurisdiction, to attend the installation of Worshipful 
Past Master Benjamin L. Petets, Esq as Right 
Worshipful Deputy Grand Master for the District 
of St. John and St. Andrews. 

A Grand Lodge was opened in due form by the 
Right Worshipful Deputy Grand Master, when in 
conformity with the ancient usages of the fraterni-- 
ty, the ceremony of installation took place. The 
Brethren then moved in procession to ‘Trinity 
Church, where the Church Service of the day was 
performed by the Rev. William Gray, and an ap- 
propriate and impressive address delivered by the 
Right Worshipful the Rev. B. G. Gray, Grand 
Chaplain, from 1 John, 5, 2—* By this we know 
that we love the children of God, when we love 
God, and keep his commandments.” . 

‘The Procession then returned to Masonic Hall, 


when the Right Worshipful Deputy Grand Master 
delivered a solem address suitable to the occasion, 
taking an affectionate farewell of the Brethren, and 
committing the charge of the craft into the hands of 
the Right Worshipful Deputy Grand Master for the 
district. 

The Grand Lodge was then closed, and the 
Brethren returned to their J.odge Rooms under 
their respective banners.— St. John, N. B. Courier. 


More Proscriptign he Pope has issued 
new Bull against all secret societies and particular 


ly against the Freemasons. Frycer ! 


Masonic.—On Saturday the 24th ult. deing the | 


Anniversary of Saint John the Baptist, the differ- 
| 
of its object. Are not those means wise and pow- | 
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SCLENTIFIC. 


Where Nature works in seeret; trace the lorn.s | 
Ot atoms, moving with incessapt change 
Theirelemental round; behold the seeds 

Of beg, and the energy of life, 

Kindling the mass with ever-active flames; 


Then say ifn ughtin these external scenes 
Can move thy wor.de: 


From the Chemist, 


CHEMISTRY AS A SCIENCE. 
No. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

We shall not be far wrong, we believe, in supposing | 
that some of our readers may be totally unacquainted | 
with the science of Chemistry, and tha: we shail meet 
their views by placing an outline of this science within 
their reach, in a cheap and periodical form. Without 
pretending, however, to draw up a whole system of 
Chemistry, though we shall be far from merely copying 
what others may have written on the subject, we shall, 
under the present title, present our readers, in a series of 
articles, with a short and familiar view of Chemistry, as 
ascience. While the more advanced students wil! find 
in other parts of the work, information suited to their 
wants ard their taste; the papers under the present title 
are iniended for those persons who are beginning the 


tudy. 
; Every body must have observed that most of the sub- 


stances around us are in a perpetual state of change, and |, 


that many of these substances act upon and destroy one || 


another. Thus iron rusts, and is, at length, unless pro- 
tected from the air, quite wasted away and destroyed; 
and even the hardest wood moulds and decays, so that in 
a few years it falls into dust and disappears from our view. 
Thus also wood is instantly destroyed by a few drops of 
vitriol, and the weakest acid corrodes iron. Now, it is 
a settled principle, confirmed by many observations, that 
substances which, like the iron and the wood, change 
their characteristics and appearances, are not utterly lost 
or annihilated; the fact is, that they are converted into 
some other things. The great agents in producing these 
changes are water and air.f What we drink, and what 
we breathe, therefore, while they are to us so apparently 
harmilers, so really beneficial, andeven so necessary to 
our health and our existence, are also the causes of those 
numerous changes which are constantly going on before 
our eyes, and which are called decay and destructien.— 
That the same principles which warm every being into 
life, also bring on decay and destruction, is a fact which 
we shall often have occasion to advert to and illustrate : 
we only briefly allude to it now in mentioning those nu- 
merous changes which are going on in every thing around. 
The whole surface of the globe, in fact, the whole uni- 
verse is perpetually and periodically changing ; but all 
changes take place without the annihilation of any por- 
tion of matter. 


Some of these changes are accompanied by a precip- 


+ We may here observe, for the satisfaction of seicntifie readers, 
that we de not inelude fire or ca! oric among these active agents, be- 


cause, as must be Known to'them, there are among the best informed 
chemists, Cifferences of opinion, whether caloric be a separate sub 
stance, or Only @ property of all matrer, If the former, we ar 
wrong in omitting it ; if the iatter, ic would be es umproper to incluc. 
it, as to include wind, which all philosophers know to be merely a 
moverment—synonymous with a property—of alr. 


| 


est. lowever u eful, than the art of house building to shoe 
,|.neking; but now, in addition to its utility as an art, it. 


i 
i 
and wood is gradually altered, and no:hing but the famili- 
arity of the alterations keeps us from wondering at their | 


cause. It is the object of mechanical philosophy to ex- 
those alterations which are accompanied by per- 


aiping the peculiar properties of all bodies, to ex-, 
‘hose which are not. This is what gives dignity 
terest to the science. As long as Chemistry wasa 
irt, confined to producing a few results, of use only | 


» few practical Chemists, it was of no moral general inter- | 


endeavors to explain most of the alterations, unaccom- | 
panied by perceptible motion, which take place in all| 
substances of the globe. 


It has been already stated that there is no annihilation; | 


|| there must be therefdre some things which are changed| 


or altered. Formerly it was supposed that all these al-| 
terations were effected in four elementary substances, 


viz. fire. earth, water, and air; and so powerful has been 
the influence of this supposition, which originated many 
centuries ago with the ancient Egyptians or Greeks, that 
itnow formsa part of the popular belief throughout Eu- 
rope. The four elements are frequently talked of, and 
were not long ago taught as the basis of some sciences 
It is the business of the Chemist to ascertain, if he can, 
what are the actual elementary bodies of which every 


_ these and various other means, he endeavors to discover 
' the different simple or elementary substances which un- 


one of the different objects of the globe are composed. — 
Some are submitted to the action of fire, others to that of 
powerful solvents; some are exposed to the action of 
water, and others are submitted to electricity; and by all 


dergo all these changes. When, by all the means which 
he can invent, he cannot ckange or decompose one*sub- 
stance into two others, it is called a simple substance, or 
anelement. In the language of Chemistry, therefore, 
| the term elements signifies those bodies which the CHEm- 
| Ist has not been able by.his art to decompose. Unfor- 
| tunately for the chemistry of the ancient world, and the 
theory of four elements, they have all been decomposed 
_by the art of modern chemists. We shall hercafter point 

out their composition; to do it now would draw us aside 
from our principal subject. In place of them, modern 
Chemists are at present acquainted with, according to 
some writers, fifty-seven, and according to others, fifty- 


able to change or decompose. It is, however remark- 
able, that few or none of these substances are ever found 
in a natural state; and they are nearly all of them the 
produce of the chemist’s art. All the substances and 
things of the globe, whether animals, minerals, vegeta- 
bles, or airs, (gases) which have hitherto been subjected 
to chemical examination, and there are perhaps very few 
unexamined, are found to consist of one or several of 
these elementary bodies. They are like the letters of | 
the alphabet, with which we put together all our words, 


tate motion; thus the waters of the ocean daily rive and'| making him do what others have done for him; the other 


all: others are not so accompanied; ‘husthe state of iron {| is applying to his immediate instruction the discoveries 


and of them is this whole world of wonders composed. 
Nay, there is good reason to believe, as the science of 
Chemistry, which is yet in its infancy, advances to per. 


it now exists, will turn their attention to its improve- 
ment. 


There are two modes in which a knowledge of these 


chemistry The first is, to show him, by going through 
an analysis of every known substance, of what elements 
it consists; the other is simply 10 bring those elements 


fection, that this list of elementary substances will be de- clined Plane,”? was made at Rockaway on Thu veday leah 
creased. To decompose them is one great object of the : 
Chemist’s ambition; and we trust many of our readers, 


when they have acquired a knowledge of the science, as. 


elementary substances may be conveyed to the student of | 


and knowledge of others. We prefer the latter as more 
simple, and shall, in our next No. proceed to describe 
the substances which, never having been yet decomposed, 


are considered as elementary or simple substances. 
cepoble metion; and it is the elect of Chemistry, b i 
; OF | 


= 


Fer the Morror. 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 
Perhaps the following proportions that exist between 
the diameters of several circles, and the sides of squares 


whose areas are nearly equal to said circles, may be ac- 
ceptable, as some of them are near truth. 


Diameters sides of Diameter of the circle for 
of circles, equal squarcs, the side of the square to 
vary ove from the truth. 
if this be used 

the side will gain in 376 

70 62 lose one in 1,950 

79 70 lose one in 6,624 

80 71 gain one in 800 

88 78 gain one in 7,300 

167 148 


gain one in 1,600,000 
I find there is an error in printing my remarks on this 
subject in your 30th number, it should be:—If the diam- 


eter of a crcle be 1, the circumference will be 3-141, 
592,653,589 ,793,238, &e. 


NEW INVENTION. 

An invention is announced in the Syracuse Advertiser, 
which will take the lead of all the wonderful improve- 
ments which have yet been made in this wonderfully im- 
proving age. It is ‘*a machine for expelling flies from 
the dining 100m.’’ Several large fans are suspended from 
a wire which passes through the room directly over the 
table, and set in motion by a boy in an adjoining apart- 
ment. It serves the doub/e purpose of keeping the flies 
from the table, and creating a cool current of air in the 
room. Mr. Williston, keeper of a hotel, is said to be 
the inventor. If it prove successful, Mr. W’s name will 
be immortalized, and his memory blessed, till flies and 
dog-days are no longer known among us. 


Micuty Powrer.—A London paper, received by the 
New-York, mentions that a great discovery has been 
made in steam navigation, by which three fourths of the 
fuel now used will be saved. The vapour of quicksilver 
is substituted for steam with similar machinery, and a 
few precautions to prevent any waste of the metal by a 
pipe on the safety valve. The bottom of the boiler, 
which is very small and strong, as compared with that in 


two different substances, which they have not yet been || Use for producing steam, is conical, and the termination 


of the cone is in contact with the burning coals which 
surround it. Their heat is communicated almost instan- 
taneously to the quicksilver in the boiler, throwing it in- 
to vapour, at the temperature of 656 deg. of Fahrenheit. 
Its elasticity and power can be indefinitely increased by 
heat, and the greater the elasticity produced, the greater 
the vacuum in the cylinder on opening the valve com- 


municating with thé well. The saving to stowage will 
be very considerable, and a ton of quicksilver will be 


sufficient for propelling a vessel to India and back again, 


with 140 horse power. 


INCLINED PLAnes.— We have verbal information, 
says the Newark Sentinel, that a trial of ‘“« Kitchell’s In- 


in the presence of the Chief Engineer, several of the con- 
tractors, and other individuals assembled. The trial 
proved completely successful—answering the fullest ex- 
pectation of its projector and the friends of the canal.— 
A boat, heavily laden, passed and re-passed repeatedly 
from the lower to the upper level in seven minutes, an 
elevation of fifty-one feet. This is most gratifying in- 
formation to those who have embarked their funds in this 
great enterprize; and at once settles the question as to 
the practicability ard speedy consummation of the 


before him in succession. Tie former would, in fact, be. 
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THE REPOSITORY. 


8 Blending the useful with the sweet.” 


THE BRIDEGROOM’S PROBATION, 


A tale from the German, illustrating the mode im 
_ which German writers treat English subjects. 


“A young Englishman, from gaming, love af- 


fairs, and other such gold-scattering enjoyments, | 


had so nearly reached the dregs of his great-grand- 
fathers hereditary portion, that he could calculate 
the departing hour of his last guinea. As one 
evening he was returning home from one of those 
haunts of dissipation which he habitually frequeat- 
ed, feeble in body as in mind, and for the first time 
in his life, casting a firm look upon the ruin of his 
fortune, he could not well determine whether he 
should end his troubles by drawing a trigger, or by 
throwing himself into the 1 hames. 

While he thus wavered betwixt fire and water, 
the very profound idea occurred to him, not to lay 
violent hands upon himself, but to allow himself to 
be conducted out of the labyrinth of poverty by the 
fair hand of some wealthy bride. With this con- 
soling thought he went to bed, and already in his 


frisked around him, both of which, he was happy 
in thinking he might maintain in future by the 
dowry of his wife. 

On the following morning he reflected anew up- 
on his plan, and found it unexceptionable in every 
point except the very shght circumstance of not 
knowing where he was to find the rich heiress he 


wanted. In London, where all the world regarded | 
him as a spendthrift, it was not once to be thought | 
of; he saw that for thé future he must throw his 
nets out elsewhere. 

After much cogitation and searching, he at last | 
hit upon an old rich colonel, living upon his own 
estate, about twenty miles from the capital, who 
fortunately had no acquaintance in London, and 
was the father of an only daughter. 

Into the house of this gentleman, by means of a 
friend, to whom he promised half the booty, he got 
himself introduced and received. ‘lhe daughter 
of the colonel was an awkward country girl, with 
round chubby cheeks like Reuben’s cherubims, and| 
looking particularly odd in the hand-me-down at- 
tire of her sainted mother, which did not at all fit 
her, and was of course out of the most fashionable 
cut. Her mind too, was as attractive as her attire: 
she could only talk of hens and geese ; and when 
any other topic came above board, her conversation 
‘was limited to a ‘ yes, yes,’ or a ‘no, no;? all be- 

ond this seemed to her sinful. 

This wooden puppet was indeed a mighty con- 
trast to the sprightly, gay, and lively nymphs with 
whom the young Briton had, until this period, been 
toying ; but he carefully confined to the solitude of 
his own bosom the disagreeable feeling of this heaven 
and earth distant difference. His flattering tongue 
called the girl’s silliness celestial innocence, and 
her red «wollen cheeks he likened to the beauty of 
the full blown damask rose. The end of the song 
was, he turned to the father, and sued warmly for 
his daughter’s hand. 

The colonel, during his sixty years career through 
the world, had collected this much knowledge of 
mankind, that however slily the young man had 
masked himself, he could nevertheless discover the 
fortune hunter peeping through the disguise. At 
first therefore, he thought of peremptorily refusing 
him permission te woo his daughter; but on the 
other hand, he thought, ‘the youth is fashionable,’ 


{ 


and perhaps, { may be doing injustice ;—-he as yet, | 
betrays no anxiety about the portion, and why should. 
the girl, who is marriageable, remain longer at) 


home ? His request shall be granted—but his ap-_ 
parent disinterestedness shall stand a decisive trial.” 

The suitor was then informed that the father had 
no objections to the match, provided his daughter 
would give her consent ; and she, poor thing, re- 
plied in duty bound—‘ My father’s will is mine’ 
Indeed, could any thing else be expected. 

‘In the course of a few weeks, the marriage 
ceremony was performed at the country house of 
the colonel, and he instantly made his son-in-law 
acquainted with his wife’s portion, which in Ger- 
man iMoney might amount to thirty thousand dol- 
lars. The dissembler acted as if he wished to know 
nothing about the matter, and solemnly vowed that 
he had not as yet thought on such things, but had 
regarded only the noble qualities of his charming 
wife, whose pure self was dearer to him than all 
the treasures of the world. 

“Upon this they sat down to table, and the 
father-in-law urged and begged that they would 
make as much haste as possible, as it was his inten- 
tion that the young married people should set off 
that very afternoon for London, and that he should 


accompany them. 

The son-in-law was confounded, and began 
make some excuses about travelling on the first day | 
of his happiness; but the soldier maintained that 
these were futile, assuring him that he iad parti- 
cular reasons for proceeding forthwith to the capital, 
and that his matrimonial joys would be as well re- 
alized in London as in the country. What was to 
be done ? Why the journey was immediately un- 
dertaken. ‘The old man secured in a casket, be- 
fore the eyes of the bridegroom, the portion of the 
bride, partly in gold and partly in bank notes, 
took it under his arm, and placed himself by the 
side of the young people in the carriage. 

‘he road ran through a forest, and scarcely 
had they fairly entered it, when two horsemen 
darted out from the brushwood, with masks upon 
their faces, and stopped the carriage. One of the 
persons watched the postillion with a presented pis- 
tol, while the other approached the coach window, 
and said—‘ We are adventurers, and request you 
to give us up instantly the portion of the bride ! 
‘The colonel and his son-in-law swore and rant- 
ed, but the robber insisted upon his demand. Af- 
ter some parleying, however, the horseman bent to- 
wards the young man, and whispered in his ear— 
‘That you may see we are most reasonable men 
we leave you the choice of two things—give us ei- 
ther the bride or her portion ; for certain reasons it 
is quite immaterial to us, and moreover, no one 
shall ever know your decision.’ 

‘<The bridegroom did not think long about the 
matter, for he whispered, ‘'Take the bride 
‘ Brother,’ cried the robber to his accomplice, ‘ we 
shall take the bride.’ 

“In the twinkling of an eye the soldier seized 
his gentle son-in-law by the neck, shook him vi- 
olently, and exclaimed with a thundering voice, 
‘Ha ! villain ! so my conjecture was not unfounded 
that you cared not for my daughter, but merely fo: 
her fortune ! God be praised that my child and 
my money are not yet irrevocably in your clutches! 
Know then knave ! the man who married you was 
no clergyman, but he was a brother soldier in 
priest’s attire ; and these gentlemen are no high- 
waymen, but friends who have done me the service 
of proving you. Since then vou have laid open 
your whole vileness, we shall have no more con- 
nexion. I shall return home with my daughte; 
and my money, anda you may go to Londoi—or to 
he 

\V th these words he transplanted the astonish- 
ed bridegroom with a kick from the carr.age to the 


road, and ordered the postilion toturn about. The 


outlaw trudged back to London, and had, while 
upon the road, the fairest and best opportunity of 


determining whether he should now use a pistel, or 
throw himself into the river.” 


Origin oF THE Vert.—The origin of the vei) is 
referred by the Greeks to modesty and bashfulness, 
properties which partake equally of timidity. — 
They used to tell a pleasant story, on; the: subject, 
for which we are indebted to: Pausanius, About 
thirty furlongs from the city of Sparta;. Iearius 
placed a statue of Modesty, for the purpose of per- 
petuating the following incident :—Icarius having 
married his daughter to Ulysses, solicited his son-in- 
law to tix his househuld in Sparta, and remain there 
with his wife, to which Ulysses would not consent. 
Frustrated in his application to the husband, he 
made the like request to his daughter, conjuring her 
not to abandon him ; but seeing her ready to dev 
part with Ulysses for Ithaca, he redoubled his efforts 
to detain her, nor could he be prevailed upon to 
desist from following the chariot on the way. Ulys- 
ses, shocked at the desperate situation of his father- 
in-law, and wearied with his importunities, address- 
sed his wife. ‘* You can best answer this request ; 
it is yours to determine whether you will remain 
with your father at Sparta, or depart with your 
husband for Ithaca; you are mistress of the de- 
cision.” The beautiful Penelope finding herself in 
this dilernma, blushed, and without making the least 
reply, drew her veil over her face, thereby inti- 
mating a denial of her father’s request, and sunk 
into the arms of her husband. _Icarius, very sensi- 
bly affected by this behaviour and being desirous 
of transmitting it to posterity by the most durable 
monument, consecrated a statute of modesty on the 
very spot where Penelope had thrown the veil over 
her face, that, after her, it might be a universal 
symbol of delicacy with the fair sex. 


Anecpote or Swirt.—At a dining party one 
day, at Dublin Castle, among others was Lord Pem- 
broke and his chaplain, a Mr. Miller, (who had an 
intolerab'y large Roman nose,) against whom Swift 
had entertained for some time a particular dislike. 
When dinner was over, Swift began to rail at the 
Lord Lieutenants of Ireland, for bringing over for 
chaplains such blockheads as they usually did. Lord 
Pembroke said that censure could not be applied 
to him, as his first chaplain present, the Rev. Mr. 
Willer, had been a professor at Oxford, and was ac- 
counted an excellent scholar. “He a scholar !” 
said Swift ; ‘I will venture to say he does not 
know how to construct a single line in Virgil.°— 
Lord Pembroke, who expected some sport from this, 
took part with his chaplain, saying that he was sure 
there was no passage in Virgil which he could not 
perfectly explain. ‘* Let the book be brought,” said 
Swift. Accordingly a Virgil was sent for ; and 
Swift, opening the book, pitched upon the follow- 
ing line :—‘Romanos rerum dominos gentemque to- 
gatam.’ Miller immediately translated it in the 
usual way—[i. e. ‘The Romans, lords of the world, 
the gowned nation.] There !” said S. knew 
he could not do it; he has not constructed ore 
word of it wright.” ‘*Pray, my dear doctor Swift,” 
said Miller, in a pet, “how would you have me 
translate it Why thus :—Romanos, you’ve a 
Roman nose—rerum, you’re a yare rum—dominos, 
damn your -en/emaque logatam, and ihe whole 
race of chaplains. Swift then took up his hat and 
walked off, leaving Lord Pembioke, and the vest of 
the party laughing heartily agthe drell scene which 
had just passed [A rum is a.cant word in Ireland 
for a parson. } 


‘he cradle i large enough for the child ; but 
the world cannot satisfy the man. 
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THE HIVE. 


“Variety's the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavor. 


Eprrorrat Tact.—Some people imagine that 
any blockhead who has received a liberal education 
or been expelled from a college is admirably fitted 
to be an editor. It is a mistake. A ci devant 
sophomore that has not ability to earn a subsistence 
either by propagating law, physic or divinity, will 


itorial chair as a grave digger on a slack wire. It 
is as much a distinct business to edit a newspaper 
as it is to knit stockings ;—a scholar may not be an 
editor, though some editors are scholars,even as a 
dunce is not necessarily a schoolmaster, though many 
schoolmasters are dunces. Happy were it for them- 
selves, if young and enterprising typographers un- 
derstood all this. Mankind are bored enough with 
scholastic mutton heads on commencement day ; but 
to have the wretches continually grinding on their 
patience from the columns of a newspaper is past 
endurance. 


Suppose you are compelled to fill a certain space 
with new, important or interesting matter when 
there is nothing of the kind to be had? Suppose 
you wish to write an interesting essay and having 
decided on its title, find your ideas flow as reluctant- 
ly as repentant drops from the eye of a hardened sin- 
ner? Suppose a niche of just one inch in height must 
be instantaneously occupied. What woulda literary 
fop or sophomore, what would a scientific ass do in 
such a case ? Give you an elaborate disquisition on 
the hieroglyphics of a Babylonian brick-bat after a 
month’s reflection, or else so many inches of pom- 
pous verbality in which all grammatical rules are 
treated worse than Falstaff was by the Welch fair- 
ies. 

Tact, give us editorial tact—the thing that is 
wanted in such a situation,—a something that is ac- 
quired by intuition or experience—zive us the edito- 
rial tact which is much sooner found in a printer 


You will find but little difficulty in filling up the 


than a scholar, the tact of the profession. ‘lhe ed- 
itor who is only able to strut in one character though | 
it be ever so dignified and exalted, will soon have | 
his tediousness to himself. ‘To be popular he must 
be a kind of Matthews at home, able to personify 
every variety of character, to speak on every possi- 
ble subject, sometimes on two subjects at once and 
most often on no subject at all. The fact is, an 
editor must be made for an editor ; you must take 
the material and grind and hammer it until you 
make an editor, secundem artem. It is as nonsen-| 
sical to think of turning a scholar into an editor as! 


it is to twist a spike into a horse-shoe.—Boston 
Lounger. 


From the Lousiana Advertiser. 
Recipe to write “ Lines to Mis:——” any body, 
Sit to publish in any news); wer. 


|| She was, in truth, Ophelia herself, to the amaze- 


‘ed to her late place of security, and a few days af- 


like each other, place one under the other on the 
right hand of the paper, thus:— 
poke 
smoke. 


lines with the usual sentimental phrase, for instance, 

Dear girl, in your eve, my finger [—poke, 

To show by the spark (or smart) that my flame’s 
not all smoke. 

Should the lines limp a little by having one leg 
shorter or longer than its neighbor, you may dock 
it by abbreviation, or elongate it by interjections or 
repetitions, thus, 

Ob ! Sophia, Sophia, Sophia, Oh ! 
Ive got a pain in my big toe ! 

Poetry is measured by the foot as leno is by the 
yard—two syllables make a foot of poetry, and three 
feet make a yard of leno. In writing very long 
lines, care must be observed to count the syllables 
of each line on the fingers, so that, in reading, it 
may come “ trippingly off” like the revolution of a 
grindstone, or the sound produced by a steam saw- 
mill, thus, 

Dear maid | I’ve long | courted | you be | side 
of | this brook ' 

And am | deter | mined on { having | you by | 
hook or | by crook. ‘ 

I perceive I have made a small mistake in count- 
ing the above feet, but it serves to give some idea 
what good poetry ought to be : besides it is not to 
be presumed one ought to be acquainted with the 
minutia of the subject on which he is writing for 
the instruction of mankind, 

In the class of poesy of which I am speaking, 
ideas are superfluous, The immortal Shakespeare, 
who seems to have stolen many of his best phrases 
from the modern newspaper poets, gives us a fine 
hint in what consisted their greatest merit. 

Polonius.—‘* What do you read, my lord?” 

Hamlet.—“* Words, words, words.” 


‘Brack Evep Svusan.’—Gay wrote this well 
known ballad upon Mrs Montford, a celebrated 
actress cotemporary with Cibber. After her retire- 
ment from the stage, love and the ingratitude of a 
bosom friend, deprived her of her senses, and she 
was placed in a receptacle for lunatics, One day, 
doring a lucid interval, she asked her attendant 
what play was to be performed that evening, and 
was told that it was Hamlet. In this tragedy, whilst 
on the stage, she had ever been received with rap- 
ture in Ophelia. 

The recollection struck her, and with that cun- 
ning which is so often allied to insanity, she eluded 
the care of the keepers, and got to the theatre, where 
she concealed herself until the scene in which Ophe- 
lia enters in her insane state ; she then pushed on 
the stage, before the lady who had performed the 
previous part of the character could come on, and 
exhibited a more perfect representation of madness 
than the utmost exertions of mimic art could effect. 


ment of the performers, and the astonishment of the 
audience, Nature having made this last effort, her 
vital powers failed her. On going off she exclaim- 
ed, ‘ It is all over !? She was immediately convey- 


ter, 
‘She, like a lily drooping, 
Then bow’d her head and died.’ 
Feneros — 'n one of his charitable walks,” 


avs the Cardinal Maury, ‘‘ Fenelon met a peasant, 
Select from twenty or thirty old newsfapers, a'l | 
the poetry, original and selected ; you will then b® |digent family. Fenelon attempted to comfort him 
possessed of a good sto:k of words—addition to jand by giving him money to buy another alleviated 
which may be obtained in Walker’s Abridgement. | his sorrow ; still he heal lost his own cow and the 
Should you find any two words sound tolerably near | 


who seemed plunged in the deepest afiliction He 
had recently lost a cow, the only support of his in- 


much affliction ; and like the good shepherd, he 
himself drove it back before him in a dark night to 
the young man’s cottage. This (says the Cardinal) 
is perhaps the finest trait in Fenelon’s life ; woe be 
to those who read it without being affected. The 
virtues of Fenelon give his history something of the 
nature of romance, but his name will never die.— 
The Flemings bless his memory, and call him the 
good Archbishop. 

Covrtsuip -—~It has been said that courtship is 
the happiest portion of our lives. This opinion is 
founded upon two suppositions—the first, that hope 
and patience never desert us until our wishes are 
consummated—the second that we always anticipate 
more pleasure in the married life than it will afford 
ug. These may often occur, but the exceptions to 
them are so frequent that we do not think the posi- 
tion can be allowed the epithet of “a general rule.” 
[t sometimes happens that courtship is a happier 
season than marriage afterwards affords ; but it 
sometimes happens also that after a courtship full of 
doubts, anxieties, and fears, marriage crowns our 
felicity even more perfect than we had anticipated. 


A Cuinese Jest —Ming Vang, one of the 
judges in the shades below, sent up an Imp to this 
world of light to fetch him a doctor of repute and 
skill. «* When,” says he, “you come to a doctor 
before whose door there are no complaining ghosts, 
that’s the man.” ‘he imp takes the charge, and 
up he ascends to the regions of light. Every doc- 
tor’s house he passed had lots of angry injured 
ghosts thronging about, wailing and complaining of 
their wrongs. At last he comes to a house where 
he sees only one single ghost flitting backwards and 
forwards before the door. ‘‘ Thisis my man,” says 
he. ‘ This must be a successful practitioner, and 
have a great name no doubt.” In return to his in- 
quiry, the answer was, “Sir, this gentleman set up 
business but yesterday.” 

Poputation or Ecypt.—It is computed that 
there are in Egypt 2,514,400 inhabitants ; of whom 
about 200,000 are Copts, 2,300,000 Fellahs, and 
14,400 foreigners. ‘The Copts are the descendants 
of the ancient Egyptians, and pretty generally in- 
habit the towns ; the Fellahs, a mixed race of Arabs, 
Persians, Syrians and Egyptians, live more com- 
monly in the villages and devote themselves to com- 
‘merce and agriculture. ‘The number of villages in 
Egypt is 3,475 ; of which about half are in Lower 
‘Egypt. According to M. Langles, the population 
of Cairo, in 1810 was 263,700. M. Mengin esti- 
mates it only at 200,000 ; allowing eigh. persons 
for each house ; and he considers the population of 
Alexandria to be from 12 to 13,000. 


Anecpote.— During Congress, members of eith- 
er house, are, at times, invited to dine at the Pres- 
ident’s table Once, with some others, araw buck- 
skin was thus honored. Being awkward, and not 
knowing the names of the new fashioned dishes, 
when his plate was changed, and he was asked 
what he would choose next? “More bacon and 
greens;” said he, true to old Virginia, And awhile 
after, when his plate was again changed, and he 
was again asked what he would take next? he a- 
answered, “I think take a little more of 
‘bacon and greens.” When, after dinner, the wait- 
er brought to the buckskin an ewer of water to 
rinse his finger tips, up he took the ewer, and drank 
it off; and presently again came the waiter with an- 
lother ewer full, when he, already, half bursted 
'w th water, began to quaff this also, not daring to 
‘refuse in fear of being thought ungenteel; but 
‘when about half done—“By Jomah! (cried he) 1} 


tears continued to fall, Pursuing bis journey, Fene-' 


'beleve ve mean to burst me; and lll be drowned, 
af i drink any more.” 
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SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1826. 


BOSTON, 


Tragic Catastropur.—Beauchamp, the assas- 
sin of Col. Sharpe of Kentucky, paid the penalty of his 


crime by the forfeiture of his life on the gallows, on Se 
}7th inst. Soon after arriving at the place of execution, 
at the fork of the Lexington and Woodford roads, in the | 
edge of Frankfort, he observed that he wished to die, and | 
requested that the band which belonged to two indepen- 
dent companies, which had been called out to preserve 
order, shou! play ‘‘Buonaparte’s Retreat from Moscow,”’ 
which having heard, he desired the office's to perform the 
execution—and took his death.. He made several at- 
tempts, with his wife, who, at her own solicitation, was 
permitted to remain in prison with him, to commit sui- 
cide. They constantly held out the idea that they were 
te die together, in consequence of which, the day previ- 
ous to the execution, a guard was placed in the room 


with them. In the course of the forenoon of the next 
day, they told the guards, that, as his last hour was 
approaching, they wished for a few moments private con- 
versation, and begged the guard to retire. The request 
seemed reasonable and the guard retired. They present- 


ly heard some noise, and returning, found that Mrs. Beau- || 


champ had been stabbed in the left breast with a butcher- 
knife—and Beauchamp had inflicted some wounds upon 
himself, not however either dangerous or mortal. 


or two. It has not been ascertained for a certainty 


whether she died by her own hand or by that of her hus- |. 


band. 
inflected the wound, and that when he attempted to stab 


himself, she caught his arm, and prevented him from do- |. 


ing it effectually. Mrs. B. was removed toa room of 
the jailor’s house. A reverend gentleman who was pres- 
ent, speaks of the dying scene as one of the most touch- 
ing he had ever witnessed.—She was anxious to see her 
husband. —He was brought in. She had become speech- 
less, perhaps insensible. 
oh the bed. He placed one hand upon her forehead 
with the other held her pulse until she expired. Then, 
** Farewell,”’ said he, ‘* farewell, child of sorrow! Fare- 
well, child of persecution and misfortune! For thee I 
have lived, for thee I die!’"--Twice he embraced her, 
and was then removed. 

A Providence paper remarks—The perpetration of 
of*that crime, [assassination of Col. Sharpe,] its sup- 
posed connection with political events, the suspicions 


which were. excited, the respectable individuals implica- | 


ted, the doubtful guilt of Beauchamp, the efforts and 
machinations to procure his acquittal, and to effix the 
stigma of his crime upon the editor of the Frankfort Com- 
mentator—His intrepidity during trial and execution— 
His infatuated and spell bound devotion to the wretched 
and remarkabbe woman, whom he married and who excit- 
ed him to such a perseyering, deliberate and finally fatal 
executivn of their murderous vengeance upon the viola- 
tor of her honor, their voluntary unien in affection, in the 
purposes and execution of revenge, in infamy, and in 


death, present a combination of circumstances which ex- | 


cite an interest. a sympathy, and a horror almost beyond 
a parallel. ‘*The violent death of the impenitent wo- 
mar, completes,’’ says the National Gazette, ‘ the hor- 
ror and admonition of this series of inquiry, wherein the 
salutary connexion, as ordained by God, between depra- 
vation and misery, between crime and punishment, are il- 


justrated in a manner that signalizes both his justice and 
mercy.’ 


Hon. Eaward £vei eit, wi!l deliver an Eulozy on the |, Or is it a sham intended to answer a particular end? 
“deaths of the pairiot who have co reeently comy leted \| 


Mrs, |. 
Beauchamp’s wound was mortal; she lived but an hour || 


It is said that his account was, that she herself | 


He was placed at her side up- || 


Com. Porter.—Intellizence has been received 
‘that Com. Porter has accepted the offer of the Mexican 
‘Government, and been appvinted Commander in Chief of 
‘the Navy of that Republic. This step will be regret- 
‘ted by many of our countrymen, as much as he 
| was valued by them as an able, brave, and active offi. 


| cer—one whose achievements have added many !aurels | 


to our nation’s glory—the pride of the Navy, and the 
zealous supporter of the rights of the national flag. But. 
‘none can censure him. He was driven from our service. 
In chastising an insult offered his country, he has been 
dishonored. ‘‘Posterity will view the proceedings of his 
judges as an act of ingratitude. They will inquire what | 
was his offence that he whose life has been spent in the | 
i service of the nation; whose bravery has never been e- | 
| clipsed in the hour of peril, should suffer dishonor from 
the hands of his countrymen?’’ The answer must be, “It 
_was for punishing the insolence of a degraded people, 
'from whom we have received every species of insult!”? | 
Com. Porter is now above the envy and sneers of his en- | 
;emies, and they may one day be made sensible of the in- 
jary they have inflicted on their country, and have cause! 
to regret it. We believe, however, notwithstanding the | 
‘difficulties that have transpired, the Commodore would_ 
| again, at the call of his country, stap forward in her de-_ 
fence. He would again fight her battles, and if necessa-_ 
‘ty, sacrifice himself to her interests. —Would his persecu-. 
‘tors doas much? Have they done asmuch? Have they | 
done any thing promotive of tlLeir country’s good? 


| 
| 


5CFP Since writing the above we have seen the Na- 
tional Journal, which says it has good grounds for believ- 
‘ing this information, to say the least, premature. The_ 
Journal remariss:—The most splendid offers had been’ 


made to the Commodore, not enly by the Mexican, but | 
‘by the Colombian government, which, if accepted, would | 
give him a most elevated and important naval rank; but | 
| he had thus far given no decisive reply to repeated and 
urgent solicitations, and we think it not at all improbable 
that, under all circumstances, the Commodore will re- | 
turn to his native country to spend his Jast days in a ser- 


vice to whose glory he has -o richly contributed. 


Canat.— ihe subject of a lateral Canal, to con- 
pow the Alleghany with the Erie Canal, appears to ex- 
| cite considerable interest in the western part of the state 
‘of New-York. A difference of opinion exists respecting 
the proper route and location of the Canal, and consider- 
able discussion has already been had on the subject. The 
Buffalo Jourt:al thinks, by a comparison of the facilities, 
distance, expense, accommodation of population, the a- 
‘mount of business, the preference is greatly in favor of | 
the route from that place through the valley of the Con- 
| ewango,to Warren, on the Alleghany. By this route, 14 
‘miles in distance, between 200 and 500 feet in lockage, | 
‘and between 3 and 5 0,000 dollars in cost is saved to 
‘the state, less than any other route heretofore pointed. 
‘out. These items are worthy of consideration. In ad-| 
‘dition, there is a certainty of an abundant supply of wa- 
‘ter at its summit. These hints are cursorily thrown out, | 
| says the editor, with the hope of awakening public at- | 
tention. The citizens of Chautauque have a deep inter, 
est in this subject. | 
— 
POPPA Letter dated Lexington, Ky. Juiy 10,| 
says Isaac B. Desha, son of the Governor, cut his throat | 
so badly on the 9th, that he is supposed to be dead by | 


‘speechless. Pen, ink, and paper were given him, and he 


_wrote that he was not guilty of the murder of Baker! | 


If this intelligence be true, we cannot conceive what 
| should induce him, while on the verge of eteraity, to de- 
jaya truth so palpable. Has he cut his throat effectually, 


Mr. Hills’ Sermon on the Nature, Design, and Benefiis. 


their earthly course,”’ at Charlestown on Tuesday next. | ef ihe Masonic Institution, shall receive early insertion. 


‘tation, partially decayed wood of the red-oak tree. 


Iron.—The Western papers speak in 
high terms of the Iron works recent] y erected ear 
Painesville, on the Grand River. It ia said to be an es- 
tablishment of great importance to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the state.—Ore is found so convenient to the 
works, that its cost perton, when delivered, is but 12 
shillings. It is inexhaustible, and of very superior qual- 


| ity.--Three furnaces are already in biast; three others 


are erecting, besides three forges.__More than 1(00 tons 
pig iron will be forwarded to Albany this season, thro’ 
the canal. It is also stated that a gentleman in Rutland 
township, Meigs county, has lately discovered several 
pieces of a mineral substance, resembling iron ore, which 
has every appearance of having been, before its transmu- 
Its 
situation is desc:ibed as not less singular than the ap- 
pearance of the substance itself. The tree is described 
as 15 to 18 feet in diameter, lying horizontally, in some 
places wholly, in others not entirely, imbedded in a sol- 
id rock within a cave 25 feet from its mouth, and 15 feet 
from the bottom, and 45 from the top of the rock, and ac- 
ceesible only by means of ladders. A specimen has been 
lodged in the museum at Athens. 


Montreat.—The distresses of England appear 
to have affected her colonies in an equal degree. A cir- 
cular from Horatio Gates, & Co. published in the Al- 


bany Argus, gives a gloomy picture of the mercantile in- 


teresi in the city of Montreal. It quotes ashes, Pots 223. 
Pearls 23s ; and we doubt, say the writers, ‘if over 20s. 
could be obtained at a forced sale of 1009 barrels for 
cash.’’ And other articlesin proportion. All engaged 
in foreign commerce are involved in the distresses of the 
continent. The circular concludes with the following 
remark:-—We find in our daily walks about the city, and 
the intercourse we have with most of the mercantile body, 
that but little business of any kind is going on. and the 
general impression is that he who does the least in these 
distressing and perilous times is the best off, and this is 


decidedly our opinion, for neither pleasure nor profit can 
be derived from it.’’ 


A writer in the Centinel remarks, as an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, that when the venerable Adams 
was expiring, the ‘‘ heavens were overcast, anda gentle 
weeping of the clouds succeeded, with a distant sound 
of thunder!’? And that at the moment of his death 
the sun burst forth with uncommon splendor, and 
shortly after sunk into the west, illuminating the clouds 
above!” Truly wonderful!—Too much respect cannot 
be paid to the memory of the deceased—his services to 
his country demand our gratitude.——But don’t let us 
make ourselves ridiculous, by telling the whole world of 
the “ gentle weeping of the clouds,”’ of the sun’s set- 
ting in the west, and illuminating the clouds above, 


| and all that sort of stuff; for the days of witchcraft, 


wonders, and miracles have gone by, and the people 


won't believe us if we teli them they have come again. 
We shall only get laughed at. 


Honors To tue Deav.—Wednesday next has 
been assigned as the day for commemorating the emin- 


this time:-—-His windpipe was severed, and he was|| 


! 


to be pronounced before the young gentlemen of this 
ei 
|) city. 


ent services, and expressing the gratitude and respect the 
citizens of Boston entertain for the memory of the laiely 
deceased patriots Jefferson and ddams_ It is expected 
the citizens generally wil} abstain from al] business on 
the occasion, and unite in paying the tribute of respet, 
80 justly due to the good and brave. An Eulogy will be 
delivered by the Hon. Danie) Webster, in Faneuil Hall. 
The galleries wil! be reserved exclusively for the ladies. 
An Address, adapted to the occasion, we learn, will al- 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS 


> INTELLIGENCER 


INT 


“ Be itour weekly task to mote the pass ng tilings of the ti 


FUNERAL CEREMONIES AT BALTIMORE. 

The funeral ceremonies of J EFFERSON and ADAMS 
were solemn and impressive. First in the procession, 
says the Baltimore Gazette, came a troop of mounted 
cavalry, and immediately behind it followed the long line 
of carriages containing the clergy of the different denom- 
inations.. Then, drawn by six noble black horses, with 
plumed heads, and housings of black cloth descending to 
their knees, and each led by a groom in deep mourning, 
came the funeralcar. No plumes waved above, or around 
it; no fantastic figures or unappropriate drapery interfer- 


red with or lessened the solemnity of the feeling which it 

i to excite. 
pay rrgrsanger 2 eight or nine long, and perhaps four or 
five feet high,inclining towards the top,covered with tight- 
ly drawn black cloth, supported upon low antique wheels, 
and bearing upon it two large flat coffins shrouded in 
black—-upcn the body of the car, in front, and behind, 
were the winged globes of the Egyptian Mausoleum.—on 
the sides, separated by lachrymal urns, were escutcheons, 
containing the dates of the birth and death of Adams and 

rson. 
ee the car, as chief mourner, came CARROLL, of 
Carrollton, accompanied by Col. Howard, and General 
Smith; they were in a barouche drawn by four black 
horses, each led by a groom in mourning. Need we here 
express our feelings in words ? Is it not sufficient to 
state the fact, to animate the imagination and the feelings 
of our readers. —-CARROLL, of Carrollton, the last 
surviving signer of the Declaration of our Independence, 
chief mourner at the funeral obsequies of the author and 
supporter of that charter of Liberty, Jefferson and ddams. 
Who attended him? One who fought in its support at 


Cowpens, who shed his blood for it at Eutaw, who now | 


under his own vine and fig tree, at his own hearth stone, 
received the crowd of mourners, and joined them in their 
sorrow. Whoelse? He, their cotemporary; once the 
spectator of their glory, now the eulogist of their vir- 
es. 

> Who followed CARROLL of Carroliton in the 
procession ? Four generations. Those who fought at 
Bunker Hill and York Town—those who fought at North 
Point and New-Orleans—those now arrived at the prime 
of manhood——-and those who, clinging to their parents, or 
collected under their instructors, urged the short rapid 
steps of infancy tokeep pace withthe proud ranks that 
marched along.”” 

The procession proceeded to Howard’s Park, where it 
descended into a natural amphitheatre, in the centre of 
which, surrounded by twenty thousand people, was the 
platform for the ceremonies. At the sound of the trum- 
pet the opening prayer was delivered by Bishop Soule— 
then followed the oration of Mr. Smith, and the ceremo- 
nies were concluded with a prayer by Mr. Duncan. The 
crowd lingered for a while around the spot, and still gaz- 
ed anxiously at the solemn preparation. But the sun 
which had hitherto been completely obscured by clouds 
now broke forth in all its splendor and lighted up with 
almost magic brilliancy the deep green of the woods.— 
Trumpet and bugle and drum, and word of command rung 
loudly on the ear--the Military resumed the column of 
march—the procession was again formed—thousands ac. 
companied it-some few remained looking at the platform 
—these at last dispersed and the woods were left as va- 
cant and as silent as ever. 


IsLanps tHE Paciric.—Capt Jones, of the 
United States ship Peacock, has communicated to the Se- 
cretary of the Navy the following memorandum of the 
latitude and longitude of certain Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. which, if before. discovered, are not generally 
known, or laid down in the charts in general use. 
Madden Island, -. W. point, 3 deg. 59 1-2 S.;. longitude 


155 deg 00 min. by five chronometers; determined by |. 


Capiain Lord Byron, in the British frigate Blonde ; 
and not being laid down on any of the charts in the 
ship, was presumed to be a new discovery. 

Starbuck Island, latitude 5 deg. 58 1-2 min. S. ; longitude 
155 deg. 58 min. W. ; had been eeen before, but its 

P%sition now certain. 

Mante Island, lat. 20 deg. 8 min. 46 sec. 8. ; longitude 
157 deg. 18 min. W. 

Capt. Worth, of a Nantucket ship, discovered, on the 
24: of March, 1824, an Island, on his passage from 
New- Albion to Valparaiso, in lat. 23 deg. 57 min. ©. ; 
longitude, 131 deg. 5 min. W. 
land, covered with 'rees, with a dangerous reef extend- 
ing five te seve> miles from it ; he called it Oeno. 


| 


} 
| 


| 


| 


It was of an oblong shape, four | the accidental falling of a coal fire among the cotton.— 


| 


It is a sandy low Is-|, 


bably give some further account of this little Embroider- 


Late losses by Fires.—On the 15th inst. the} 
town of Petersburg, Va. experienced another disaster by | 
fire. While the citizens were attending funeral solemni- 
ties for the late national losses, fire was discovered in. 
three places in the town, which destroyed fifteen houses, | 
stores, &e. 
aries. The destruction was arrested by blowing up a 
lumber house and a stable. Messrs. Shanks, Caldwell, | 
and Pillsborough, are named among the sufferers. The 
fire occurred on the anniversary of the great fire of 1815. | 
The Episcopal Church, and Court-House, narrowly es- 
caped destruction. On the 7th, Smead’s valuable hemp-— 
breaking machine, with a large quantity of hemp, were 


Doubtless the work of diabolical incendi- | 


valuable machinery, and stock of cotton of the factory at 
Schagticoke Point, New-York State, were destroyed by 


Loss estimated at $120,000—of which only 12,000 was 
insured. A child was killed by the falling of a timber. | 
Property principally owned at Troy. On the 20th, the’ 
extensive iron furnace of Starbuck & Gourly, of Troy, | 
with a machine shop, and several dwelling-houses, were 
destroyed. Loss, 20,0000. 


Craim on France.—The Philadelphia Demo-| 
cratic Press contains an extract of a letter from Paris, 
which mentions, that a claim from the United States on, 
the French government for remuneration of services and | 
supplies rendered to the unfortunate subjects of France |. 
during the debate iu the Chamber of Deputies, had been | 
referred by a large majority to the Minister of Foreign | 
Relations, for payment, leaving a minor claim of about. 
41,000 francs unpaid. Query-—Are the claims alluded 
to, private, or connected with those of the United 
States, which have been neglected so long?—Cent. 


Clerical Notices.--The Rev. Justin Edwards, 
of Andover, we learn, has been invited to become the 
Pastor of the church in Park-street. We also learn that 
the institution of the Rev. Dr. Potter, as Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church in this place, will take place on the 29th 
of August. Sermon by bishop Hobart. The Rev. Mr. 
Bigelow, of Medford, we learn, has requested the disso- 
lution of his ministerial connexion, with the church in 
thattown. The Rev. Mr. Frothingham, of this city, it 
is said, will visit Europe the ensuing season, and embark 
at New-York for Havre.— Cour. 


A Currosiry.—A Lady in this town a few days) 
since, l>«! out some linen on the grass to whiten, and on | 
taking it up, found to her astonishment a number of flow- 
ers elegantly painted upon it. A second time the same, 
magical picture was stamped upon the linen, which led to 
the discovery of the fair painter. It was found to be a. 
little worm which diligencly labored till he had produced | 
the flower and then died. The flowers are large, perfect-. 
ly regular and variegated. The color of the center is yel- 
low, the foliage of a dusky brown. Naturalists can pro- 


er.— Haverhill Gazette 


Rurav of the memorabilia of 
the year, is the existence o! grasshoppers in the interior. 


A late tourist describes them av being equally numerous 
_in some places as the spires of grass. A farmer in New- 
Hampshire by a simple but effectual plan of fixing sheets | 
on poles, and driving the insects into the sack made of | 
them, took over five bushels of them; which were killed | 
‘by immersing the bags in scalding water. It is added, that | 
they furnished excellent food f.r swine. | 
AstronomicaL.—T wo brilliant planets, Jupiter | 
and Venus, are now to be seen in the West after sunset. | 
They will be in conjunction on Tuesday next,’ and will | 
set nearly at the same time. A Washington Astrono-. 
mer says, ‘* As the like will not take place again for ma- | 
ny years, Astronomers are requested to make some ob- 

servations at some time before and after this unusual con 
‘junction of two planets, one 400 millions of miles out- 

side our path, and the other between us and the sun.’?— 

Their united effulgence will supply the deficiency of the 
absent moon. ‘ 


Lino Serpent.—The Canadians are making) 
themselves quite merry at the expense of an enormous. 
land serpent, which has lately made its appearance, a- | 
mong other ‘‘distinguished strangers,”’ jn the vicinity of 
Montreal. His snakeship is said to be thirty feet in| 
length, and about as many inches in circumference. He 
is probably german to our own distinguished visitor, now 


|} sacola, all well. 


at Norfolk—officers and crew all well. She hada pas- 


| sage of ten days from Havana, and left Pensacola on the 


27th ult. The Fox had been absent from the U. States 


| about 18 months, chiefly engaged in cruising off the north 
'| side of Cuba and giving convoy. It is gratifying to learn 


that the U 8. vessels on the West India station have, 
without an exception, been remarkably healthy the pres- 
ent season. The port of Havana was unusually healthy. 
The U S. ship Constellation, Capt. Woolsey, bearing 


| the broad pendant of Com. Warrington, was left at Pen- 


The U.S. schooner Grampus, Lieut. 


| Com. Cassin, sailed f P la }9th ult. i 
destroyed at Lexington, Kentucky On the 12th, the rom Pensacola /9thult. on a cruise 


of two months in the Gulf of Mexico, touching at Vera 


Cruz, Campeachy, and the intermediate ports. TheJohn 
Adams was cruising. 


Orpers have been received at New-York from 
the Navy Department, for the sloop of war Vincennes to 
be got ready immediately, and proceed in company with 
the Brandywine frigate to the Pacific Ocean. The will 
sail about the middle of next month. 


Emperor Nicnoras.—The July No. of the 
Christian Advocate, contains an Ukase issued the 12th 
of April last, by the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, order- 
ing the Presideat and all other offices of the Russian 
Bible Society, to suspend operations, and to furnish him 
with an account of al! property moveable and immove- 
able, in houses, books, land or money, belonging to the 
Society, immediately. 


Georers AnD THE CuercKxers.—The Cherokees 
“re interfering with the Georgia and Alabama S'ate Com- 
missioners to prevent them from surveying and renaing 
the boundary line between Georgia and Alabama. The 
commissioners of the former state have been i:.structed to 
proceed in the duty assigned them without hesitation un- 
til their progress is arresied by force. 


Revenve.—The amount of tolls received 
by the collector at Albany from the quarter ending on the 
17th inst. was 450,734, The number o: boats that de- 


parted from Albany during that period was three thou- 
sand and nineteen 


Gen Larayerte.—~At a grand ball lately gtven 
in the city of Paris for the benefit of the Greeks, ‘* the 


venerable General Lafayette,’’ says a letter, receiv- 


ed by the company, as a father would be amidst his chil- 
dren.”’ 


Crimes, Accipents, &c.-—Joseph Wheeler, of 
Randolph, N. J. and William Palmer, of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. recently committed suicide, by a too gener- 
ous use of the cord. A Miss Knapp died suddenly on 
board the steam boat Bolivar, at New-York on Sunday 
afternoon. A man named Dunlap was executed at Au- 
gusta, Geo, on the 7th inst. for the murder of Miss Clark. 
Mr. Hayes, an overseer, was murdered lately in Putnam 
county, Georgia, by a slave whom he had chastised— 
the murderer was executed the next day. Vir. Obadiah 
Ring, of Camden, N. Y. was lately killed by lightning 
while standing undera tree. Four coloured men were 
shockingly scalded on board the steam-boat Macon, at 
Charleston, od the 13th inst. by the bursting of the boat’s 
boiler. They survived the accident but a few hours. 


Gymnassium.—We regret to learn that the at- 
tempt to establish a Gymnassium in this city has been 
unsuccessful. The project will be handed down toa 
‘*future generation.’’-—-Gaz 

Keer to tue Rigut.—The Cineinnati Gaz- 
ette states that Mr. Senator Benton, while on his way 
from Washington to Missouri, hada difference with the 
driver of a public stage coach, in which the respective 


|| parties useda horse-whip with great freedom. The dri- 


ver of the stage did not adhere to the law of the road— 
‘*keep to the right’’—and this excited the displeasure of 
the honorable Senator. 

Feur7t.—There was an abundance of ripe fruit, 


including melons, pears, peaches and apples, in the Phil- 
adelphia market on Saturday. Pears were selling at 8 


|| cents, excellent peaches at 25 cents, and apples at 12 1-% 


cents, the half peck. 


Norice.—-The Meetings of the Boston 
Council of Royal and Select Masters are postponed 
until the last Tuesday in September, unless some 
emergency should make it necessary to convoke the 


at Nahant. - 


— 


Council. 


KL L I G Cc | Navau.—-The U. §. schooner Fox has arrived 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


THE WREATH. 


* Tho’ thus confin'’d: my agile thoughts may 
Thro’ all the regions of variety.” — Otway 


The GHite Reclarm’d. 


For the Mirrer. 
He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty,and 
he that ruleth his spirit than he that take the city.— 
Prov. xiv. 32. 
*Twas on one night, a pleasant night, 
Sol had resign’d his throne; 
The mcon was full, the stars were bright, 
Which fill’d the soul with pure delighi, 
While o’er this world they shone. 


fly 


The brethren of the mystic tie 
Surround the sacred shrine, 

To listen to the orphan’s cry 

And dry the tear from sorrow’s eye, 
.With corn, and oil, and wine. 


Our brother had a partner dear, 
Adorn’d with virtue’s charms, 
The orphans cry. the widow's tear 
W ould find jn her a solace near 

And draw them to her arms. 


But Masonry she could not scan, 
Nor why it thould be so, 

That such an art was meant for man, 

From age to age, since time began, 
And not for woman too. 


He told her on that charming night, 
His business call'd him there, 

To mingle with the sons of light 

And learn to rule his passions right, 
And act upon the square. 


But fury rose and veil’d her face, 
In dark tempestuous ire. 

Delirium seiz'd mild reason’s place, 

And passion banish’d every grace 
And set her rage on fire. 


He deem'd it safest to decamp, 
And from her presence fled; 
She instant gave a dreadfu: stamp, 
Aed swiftly burl’d her burning lamp 
At his devoted head. 


But when she saw, with great surprise, 
The pow'r of reason’s charms, 

A flood of tears suffus'd her eyes 

And prostrate at his feet she lies; 

He siezed her hand and bade her rise 
And rais’d her to his arms. 


Did I possess ten thousand tongues, 
With strength of thought combin’d, 
As many mouths, and iron lungs; 
T could not tell in feeble songs 
Th’ immortal honors which belongs 
To him, who rules his mind, 
PHILOGUNAIOS. 


‘Bpigram. 
Cries Nell to Tom, ’mid matrimonial strife, 
‘Curs’d be the hour I first became your wife.’ 
‘By all the powers, said ‘Tom, but that’s too bad 
You've curs'd the only civil hour we've had. 


| 


| Marblehead Philanthropic wed 


[Vou. 


Avams and Fef€erson, 


NATURE’S GLAD OFFERING. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 
Coluinbia weeps! The trumpet's glad'ning sound 
From ali the hills, had wak'd tie slamb'ring earth; 
Nature assumed, to earth's remotest bound, 
The garb of gladness and the smile of mirth. 


The eastern hills» in verdure clad and gay, 
Received the smile of natare’s fairest dawn; 
The vales rejoiced at each refulgent ray, 
And glory beam'd on each recumbent lawn. 


The bugle sounded in the passing breeze; 

The reed, the pipe, teemed with harmonious glee; 
And all the land and eeean’s foamy seas, 

The chorus joined of Freedom’s Jubilee. 


The noontide came; and Nature on her throne, 
Crowned with the Sun, looked on the earth below; 
Her diadem in glorious brightness shone, 
And al] her works smiled with a joyous glow. 


‘Be glad, ye earth, said Nature, and rejoice, 
For Freedom reigns and man again is free ; 
Prociaim the triumph with the trampet’s voice, 
And hail in gladness Freedom's Jubilee. | 
Bring forth, Columbia, thy beloved son, 
And from the altar bid his spirit rise; 
A meet glad offering to the Holy One, | 
And earth’s most glorious, grateiul, sacrifice.’ 


Columbia wept! the altar blazed, and high if 


The smoke ascended to the God of love; | 
And earth resigned, and the propitiots sky, 
Received the Patriot JEFFERSON above. 


‘Weep not, Columbia, said the mighty Queen, 
For glory crowns thy best beloved son: 
Thy freedom hallowed by his death hath been, 
And he in death a triple crown hath won.’ 

| 


The feast proceeds: ‘Ihe tromp proclaims again, 
The joys of freedom on its »atal day; 
Gladurss and joy once more in triumph reign, 
And Heaven sends forth an earth illurning ray. 
Tis eventide: The Queen again ascends 
Her radiant throne, to close the festive scene; 
Aad pale Columbia tremblingly attends, 
Another summons from the mighty queen. 


‘Bring forth, fair one, thy next beloved son, 


And on the altar bid the offering kneel; !| Granby St Mark's wed 


And be for him the crown of glory won, 


And for thy freedom Heaven's eternal seal.’ RHODE ISLAND. 


The altar blazed again, 


Columbia wept! 
‘Phe flaine ascended to the heaven's bigh:— 
FREEDOM was hallowed in its glorious reign, 
And ADAMS crowned in glory in the sky. 


PYTHTIAS. 


Regular Communications, 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, MONDAY, 19. 


x =. 


OF Uhe meeungs of the following Lodges, unless other 


wise designated, are on the evenings (specified) preceding tul! moon, 


BOSTON LODGES. 


St. Andrew’s Chapter Ist wed 
St. Andrew‘s 2d thurs St. Paui’s Chipter 3d tues 
Cotumbian ist thursday Grand Lode: ,2d wed in Dee 


MASSACHUSETTS: 

Lynn Moant Carine! mon Ipswich Unity tues 
Salem Kasex Ist tues Warren Leomsnster Aurore mon 

Chapter 3d thurs West Granville Mt Pleasant wed 
Deverly Liberty mon Brookfield Meridian tues 
Great Barr'ngtenCincinnacus wed 
West Stockbridge Wisdom tues 
Templeton tiarris thurs 
New Marlbereuzh Rising Sun tu 
Cummington Orion thurs 
Northborough Fredowea fri 
Springfield Uaropden wed 
Southwick Freng!y Soctety mon 


StJotg’s lsttues 


Danvers Jordan wed 
Roxbury Washington thurs 
Decham Consteilation thurs 
Stouyhton KR sing Star thurs 
Mr. Zion Chapter mon 
Concord Corinthian mon 
Bridgewater Fellowship mo. 


Hingham Old Colony fri 


|| Randolph 
Che'msford Pentucket fri 
Social thurs 


| Hardwick Mount Zion w 
‘| New Salem Goiden Rule mon 


|| Northampton Jerusalem tnes 


‘| Groten St 


|| Nerth Yarmeuth Caseo tues 
Wacasset Lincoin thurs 


i Kennebunk York mon 


|| Preston St. Jame*s thurs 


Terrangten Seneca tues 


}| Bristol St Albans wed 
ANEW-YORK. 


|| Vatertowr 


Marlborough thurs suc Brimfela 


other month 
Brook{iria Meridian WES ever 
Cherlestern King Selemen oa 
Combricge Amieable 3d mon 
Bripeton Bethesda 2d tues 
M diay Montgomery 2d ved 
Faimouth Marneist wed 
Nantucket Union 1st 

Urberity 26 

Union $. M. 4th mon 

im Dee Moceh June Sept 


Sen Ch 
@pter 2d mon 


m Payerte last wed in 
Jan. Ap. Awz.ond Ge 
Kimg Seiomen’s R A C tues. 
3 Feb. May, Ang. ond 
Greenwich King Hiram'sChapter Duztury Cerne: Stom won suc 


tues Taunton Adomrem Choptes wes 
Worcester succerdmg 
Leicester wed King David wed 
Paul’s mon Gloucester Ty tian Ist tues 
St Johns Chapter isttuesin Sution Olive Branch 3¢ mon 
Dee Feb, Ap. June Oct Greenfeld Franklin Chapter 1st 
Newburyport St. Peter’s mon wed 


St. Mak tues New-Bee! Star ; 
Uxbridge Solomon's Temple thu ——— tar in the East $d 


Woeburn Freedom thurs 


tues every 
Needham Merid-an thurs 
Medfisid Cassin tucs 
Norfolk Union wed 


Andover St. Matthew's wed 
Haverhill “Merrimack thurs 
Lexington Hiram thurs 
Viddlebury Harmony tues 


AmAerst Pacific wed 
Relchertown mon 
Pittsfield Mystic thars 


Morning Star tues 


Walthem Monitor mon 


MAINE. 


Jerasalerm Chapter 
thurs Kennebec Lodge wed 
heron tues 
inthr ‘Temple mon 
Belfast 
Augusta Bethlehem tues 
St. Croix mon 
Surry Lygema wed 
Exstport Eastern mon 
| Bridgeton rigntal mon Luber Washington Ist we' 
| New Glo wetter Cumberland mon Jerticnd Anc:eviLandma k Ist 
| Poris Oxford thurs wed Portland 2¢ wid 
Milburn Somerset mon Brunswick United 3d tues 
Bangor Resing V rtue tues Bath Solar ist thurs 
| Orient mon 


dina Aina wed 

Unien Union thurs 

| Warren St. Georges es 
|Camden Amity tues 
|China Central wed 

| Saco Saco wed 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


| Letenon Franklin mon 

imherst Benevolent mon 

Concord Blazing Star tues 

} Charlestown Faithful wed 

| Vero London King Solomon's wed 

Vashingten M:. Vervon mon 
dymouth Olive Branch tues 
Sanfernron Cencure mon 

Rorhester Humane mon 

| Canaan Mt. Moriah tues 

| P.ainfield wed 

| New Ioswieh Bethel tues 

over Stratford wed 

Bradford St. Peter*s-tues 

Alstead St.."aul's tues 

Merideth Mount Lebanon wed 


CONNECTICUT. 
| Stonnington Asylum tues Suffield Apvilo tues 

Haddam > E.Haddam Columbian East Hartford Orient thurs 

alternately thus Canaen Mer dian Chapter tues 

Sharen Hamilten w 
N. Stonnington Widow's Son wed Winsted St. Andrews wed 

New London thurs Pomjret Warren Chapter tues 

| Litchfield s¢ Paul's thurs March June Sept Dee Put 

| Goshen Olive Branch tues nam last wed.in April June 
Sept Nov Dee 
Seltsbury Montgomery tues Colchestaer Wooster, ist wed 
| Nerfolk Western Star tues Ch hp, mon following 
Canaen Meridian Chapterthurs Norw/c Somersetfr: Franklin 
| Rarkhampstead. Northern Star th Chapter last Monday in Feb 
| Poodsury King Solomon's thurs MayAvue and Nov 
Middletwon St. Jobn's 3 &4 wed 
North East Chapter No 46 1st mon 


Hermpten Koexingham tues 
Bath Meridian Su» wed 
Hanever Trinity Kacaw 

last wedin Feb her lear. 
Aug. Oct. and Dee. St An 
drew's Chapte: ath wed m 
Jan Mar. May, July, Sept 
and Nov. of Mas- 
ters,eon the same days asthe 
Chapter 
Portsmouth St. John*s ist wed 

Pythagoras 2d twes 
Claremont Hiram 1st wed 


| Berlin Barmony wed 


Glocester Friendship wed Pewluxet Harmeny twes 
\Cumerland Morning Star mon Smithfield Mount Morish fri 
Coventry Ramilten wed East Greenwich King Solo man 
Providence St. Johns wed Mt. mond on or pre fm 

Vernon thurs Coventry Manchesterfri 
Smithfield Evening Star sat 
Grand | odge, eve of FebMay Aug 

anth Nov. 


Auburn Chapter thurs 


Clarkesville Widow's Son thurs 
| Trumanshu 


Fidelity tues mext Catskill Catskill mon 
ederal wed Catsk I) Chapter thurs 
Glen*s Foils Hamilton thurs Albany Temple Chapter 2d taesd 
Chapter wed Feb Ap. Maste Lede & 2d mond 
June, Aug Oc’ Nov and Dee Temple Ledge tuesd 
Aurera Sempio mon Aurora Mount Vernon ist & 2¢ weda 
Chapter wed Chepter frid. Lodge mond 


VERMONT. 
Bennington Mt. Anthony Mindlelury Mt Calvary Eneemp- 
Rutland Green Mounta'y ment 2d tueson may ard ev 
campmenr! *d Dee Feb eryother month 
Ap June, Atc.an! et Chapter 3d 
Bradford Mt Lebanon Chapter mon in Jan and every oh tf 
2d tues in Dec. Feb. April month Derchester Lodge 
tues 


| 
} 
June, Aug. and Oct 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
At No. 75, Washington-Street, (opposite the Old 
State House. ntrance Cernhill-Court.) 


TERMS.......TWO DOL] ARS FIFTY CENTS ‘in 
advance, or THREE DOLI -ARS payable semi-annu- 
ally No subscriptioy seceived for less than six months 
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